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A SKETCH OF ALEXANDER ROBEY SHEPHERD. 

By WILLIAM TINDALL, M. D. 

(Read before the Society, April 12, 1910.) 

Governor Alexander Robey Shepherd was born on 
January 31, 1835, in a frame house, situated on the south 
side of G street between 9th and 10th streets, southwest, 
on parts of lots 26 and 27, in Square 390. This building 
has since been incorporated as part of a new one which is 
now designated as No. 926 G street, southwest. At that 
time and for many years thereafter, the locality was one 
of the most desirable in the city, and the house commanded 
an unobstructed view of the Potomac at that point, which 
was then a picturesque expanse about a mile wide. The 
residence erected and occupied by Mayor Robert Brent, 
the first mayor of Washington, was in its vicinity. 

His father whose Christian name was Alexander, was 
small in size but an intelligent, energetic and successful 
business man, and when Alexander R. was born, was 
engaged in the wood and lumber business on the river front 
near the Governor's birthplace; and later on the south- 
side of Maryland avenue, between 12th and 13£ streets, 
southwest. One of the father's old neighbors was fond of 
recounting that during a very hard winter when the fro- 
zen condition of the river prevented the transportation 
of fire wood, and to a certain extent the shipping of coal, 
Mr. Shepherd was advised to take advantage of a scarcity 
of fuel, and make an exorbitant raise in prices, but replied 
that he would not increase the charges one cent, and that 
those who were too poor to pay for fuel could get it at 
any time and pay for it when they had the money. This 
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spirit of benevolence was manifested in all his dealings 
with his fellow men. As the Governor inherited a fair 
share of that open-handed disposition, it is no wonder that 
he did not leave a vast estate to be administered, notwith- 
standing his exceptional business ability. 

When the Governor was a lad his father purchased a 
farm on Rock Creek Church road, and "Alex" rode into 
the city to school on a pony, which with his customary 
liberality he placed at the service of his schoolmates. His 
father owned a number of slaves which he manumitted 
before the Civil War, but nevertheless had to provide for 
them in a large measure, as they resorted to him in every 
exigency of privation or disaster and were never refused. 
One of the younger of these slaves named Henry Magruder 
was a constant attendant of the young Alexander. While 
they resided in the city the Governor, like many other 
boys, was a strong partisan of a fire company, and could 
be found at every alarm of fire encouraging the efforts of 
the Perseverance Hose Company, and sometimes partici- 
pating in its conflicts with rival organizations and bringing 
away occasional scars in testimony of his zeal. On one of 
these occasions the two came home well bandaged from 
wounds which Henry accounted for by the statement that 
"Marse Alex and me went to a fire and ran into an ob- 
struction." 

His mother's maiden name was Susan Davidson Robey. 
She was large and strong in person, and correspondingly 
apt and forceful in mind. He obviously came fitly by his 
distinctive physical and mental powers. 

His earlier education was acquired under a private tutor. 
He later attended Nourse's School on the east side of 
Indiana avenue, between 3rd street and John Marshall 
Place, and afterwards had the advantage of a short term 
at Columbian College then located on the west side of 
14th street road a short distance north of what is now 
Florida Avenue. 
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His practical business life commenced as an employee 
of Mr. John W. Thompson, who was then the leading con- 
tractor for plumbing and gasfitting in the District. He 
succeeded Mr. Thompson in that occupation, but in 
addition thereto became influential in banking circles, 
and a dominant factor in other lines of business, as is 
attested by numerous buildings still existing which were 
constructed through his enterprise; among the last of 
which was the portion of the Raleigh Hotel situated on 
the corner of Pennsylvania avenue and 12th street, north- 
west, now (1911) in process of demolition, where he last 
carried on business in the District. He was at one time 
part owner of The Evening Star. 

When the Civil War began, he and his brother, Thomas 
M., enlisted on April 15, 1861, for three months, as pri- 
vates in the company commanded by Captain John R. 
Smead, 3rd Battalion District of Columbia Volunteers, 
and remained in that service until the term of enlistment 
expired. They marched across the Long Bridge to Alexan- 
dria the day before Colonel Ellsworth was killed there, 
and were present when that city was first occupied by 
United States troops. His record as a soldier was worthy 
of his after reputation. 

Soon after his discharge from military service, he became 
conspicuous in local public affairs. He was elected a 
member of the 59th, 60th, and 61st Common Councils of 
the City of Washington, in June 1861, 1862, and 1863, 
respectively. He was President of the 60th Council. 
He was elected a member of the Board of Aldermen in 
June 1870. Mr. Crosby S. Noyes, who was one of his 
colleagues in the Common Council, often in my presence, 
referred admiringly to the versatility of Mr. Shepherd in 
the performance of his duties in that body. The mutual 
friendship and respect which that association engendered 
continued through the lives of both. No man could have 
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a more unassailable certificate of sterling qualities of 
character, than that he was the cherished companion and 
confident of such men as Mr. Noyes, Mr. Louis C. Cle- 
phane, and of Mr. Wm. F. Mattingly who was his intimate 
life-long friend. He was appointed in 1867 a member of 
the Levy Court of the County of Washington, D. C. His 
legislative services had material influence in preparing him 
for his part in the more notable events of his subsequent 
career. 

Although he lacked the advantages of a thorough ca- 
demic education, his alert and resourceful mind early equip- 
ped itself with a vast amount of information from every 
repository of knowledge available to him, so that in his 
early maturity he was able to express himself with a force 
and gracefulness which practically placed him on a level 
with those who had had the best educational advantages. 

He was married on January 30, 1862, to Miss Mary 
Grice Young, a daughter of Colonel William P. Young 
of this city. They had ten children, three of whom died 
in infancy. 

He died at the city of Batopilas, in the state of Chihua- 
hua, Mexico, at 7:45 A.M., September 12, 1902, as the 
result of an operation for appendicitis. His body arrived 
over the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad at the railroad 
station on the southwest corner of 6th and B streets, 
northwest, a few minutes before 8 o'clock on the morning 
of May 4, 1903, and was escorted on that date to the New 
York avenue Presbyterian Church, according to the fol- 
lowing program: 

"The Column will move at 9:30 a.m. 
The escort will form in column on the north side of Penn- 
sylvania avenue, facing west, head resting at Eighth street 
northwest, in the following order: 
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Platoon of Mounted Police. 

Marshal and Aids. 

Brigade Band, D. C. N. G. 

First and Second Battalions, D. C. N. G. 

High School Cadet Regiment. 

Separate Battalion, High School Cadets. 

The Military escort will be commanded by Lieutenant 

Colonel Burton R. Ross, First Regiment, D. C. N. G. 

Honorary Pall-Bearers. 

Active Pall-Bearers. 

The remains of the late Governor Shepherd. 

Relatives of the Deceased. 

The Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 

Representatives of the Association of the Oldest Inhabitants. 

Former Associates of Governor Shepherd in the Corporation of 

Washington and the District of Columbia. 

Heads of the Departments of the District Government. 

Representatives of the Batopilas Mining Company. 

Delegation from Gurley Memorial Presbyterian Church. 

Representatives of the Columbia Historical Society. 

Board of Directors of the Washington Board of Trade. 

Delegation from the Business Men's Association. 

Representatives of Various Citizens' Associations. 

The General Public. 

The formal services at the church, which began at 4 
o'clock in the afternoon, consisted of music by the Choir, 
and others, and address by Rev. Doctor S. S. Mitchell, 
of Buffalo, New York, who was Governor Shepherd's 
pastor while he was a resident of Washington; and prayer 
by Rev. Dr. Wallace Radcliffe, the pastor of the church 
at the time of the funeral. The obitual address was an 
impressive tribute to the loyalty of Governor Shepherd's 
friendship, and to his fairness. 

He is buried at Rock Creek Cemetery in the District 
of Columbia. 

One night during the winter of 1870 a number of 
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citizens, including, among others, Mr. Louis C. Cle- 
phane, Ex-Chief of Police, A. C. Richards, and Mr. 
George L. Sheriff, met at the brown-stone-front house, 
No. 905, on the north side of E street, between 9th 
and 10th streets, northwest, afterwards the residence 
of Dr. James E. Morgan and recently demolished, for the 
purpose of discussing their troubles and devising a new 
municipal status, at which the project of a system of govern- 
ment embracing the entire District was tentatively on- 
sidered. The prospects of the new movement appeared 
so favorable that other meetings were held at which 
Mr. Alexander R. Shepherd was present. The outcome 
of these Juntos, supplemented by a steamboat excursion 
down the Potomac, and other functions where the gusta- 
tory proclivities of Congressmen were gratified, accom- 
panied by the alluring influence of genial companionship, 
was the adoption of a plan of proceeding which culminated 
in the Act of Congress, approved February 21, 1871, 
creating the territorial form of government over the entire 
District of Columbia. 

One of the principal objects of this new government was 
a plan of comprehensive public works which contemplated 
an expenditure far beyond the current resources of the 
community. The credit of the District was not up to 
the standard which the financial world required as a basis 
for the necessary loans to provide means for the works. 
This deficiency was met by the cooperation of Mr. Henry 
David Cooke, of the firm of Jay Cooke and Company, 
and at that time President of the First National Bank of 
Washington City. In him an endorser whose credit was 
practically without limit, was obtained for the District. 
Mr. Cooke was selected by President Grant on February 
28, 1871 as the first Governor of the District of Columbia, 
and entered into the spirit of the project with an enthu- 
siasm, energy and breadth of view, not surpassed even by 
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Mr. Shepherd, and through his high financial standing 
and business connections, readily negotiated the sale of 
the bonds and other securities which gave the Board of 
Public Works the principal and essential means to com- 
mence its task. 

Mr. Shepherd was appointed a member of the Board 
of Public Works on March 16, 1871, and was elected Vice- 
President of the Board at the first meeting of that body- 
in the following May. As Vice-President of the Board, 
he was its moving spirit at every step of its progress. 

It is difficult for the present generation to realize the 
crudeness of the conditions which prevailed in the City 
of Washington when the Board of Public Works was 
created. Washington was just emerging from the chrys- 
alis stage of an overgrown country town, into the dignity 
and responsibilities of the city status. 

Nearly all of the streets were dirt roadways. Where 
these were improved they were rudely covered with gravel, 
from which, in dry weather, clouds of dust arose with the 
breezes or from the passing vehicles, and many of the 
streets were almost impassable in times of heavy rains. 
The few that were improved with a more durable surface, 
excepting the portion of Pennsylvania which was paved 
with wood, and the square on Vermont Avenue between 
H and I streets which was paved by Mayor Bowen 
with coal tar concrete, were paved with the roughest 
sort of cobble or other irregularly shaped stones, destruc- 
tive alike to the vehicles which traveled upon them, and 
to the nerves of those by whom those vehicles were occu- 
pied. As late as the fall of 1871, 1 saw a fire engine stalled 
up to the hubs in the soft street, in an effort to mount the 
short rise on 11th street, between E and F streets, north- 
west. Fire apparatus was occasionally obliged to travel 
on the sidewalk, in responding to alarms, in unusually wet 
weather. 
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Tiber Creek ran from the boundary to the old canal 
along B street, as an open sewer with a brick arch across 
it at Pennsylvania avenue, and rude wooden bridges at 
other points. The Washington canal was another open 
sewer, exposing a festering mass at low tide, and a scum 
covered surface when the water was high. 

Through other parts of the city ran Slash Run, and other 
water courses, which were open sewers. Hundreds of 
acres in the extreme northwest were covered by Slash 
Run Swamp, whose nightly vapors rendered the bordering 
heights tenantable only at risk of malarial fevers. 

The facilities for the collection and disposal of garbage 
and other refuse were in keeping with the other primitive 
features of municipal control. Garbage was fed to hogs 
in hog pens in almost every part of the city. Many cow- 
sheds also lent their influence to pollute the air. Chickens 
and geese, and cows and other cattle roamed at large in 
many localities. One of my friends, upon his return from 
church one Sunday morning, found a 400 pound hog asleep 
in his front vestibule. Scavenger service offended both sense 
and sentiment, and the most noisome kinds of offal and 
refuse were dumped daily on the surface of the commons 
in the southwest part of the city, in the vicinity of O 
street and the canal. 

The Board of Health which was a contemporary of the 
Board of Public Works in the territorial government, and 
created by the same statute, has not received the credit 
due to it for the measures it devised and enforced to re- 
move and prevent insanitary conditions and practices, 
and for the sanitary policies it proposed but did not have 
the means to apply. In the face of resentful prejudice 
and interested opposition, it performed a revolu- 
tionary and enduring service in the public behalf, by 
eliminating most of the evil conditions, which fell within 
its purview, and in placing the National Capital at that 
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time in the van of the cities of the world in matters of 
municipal sanitation. 

Among the features which were introduced by the 
Board of Public Works, was a public convenience station 
at the intersection of 7th street and Louisiana avenue 
where the statue of the organizer of the Grand Army of 
the Republic now stands; but public sentiment had not 
then become educated to the importance of the subject, 
and the station was removed by the successors of that 
Board in deference to public ridicule. 

It would be superfluous to recount, even compendiously, 
the results achieved by the Board of Public Works as the 
ground has been well covered by Dr. Franklin T. Howe, 
in a paper which he read before the Columbia Historical 
Society on April 3, 1899, and which was printed in Volume 
3 of its records. Although most of the work done by the 
Board of Public Works has disappeared through defects 
due to haste and experimental construction, and replace- 
ment to meet later requirements, except the grading of 
the streets, a few of the larger sewers and the street tree 
system which was installed under the sagacious supervision 
of the parking commission consisting of William R. Smith, 
John Saul and William Saunders, public sentiment has 
justly crowned the general result with approval. 

The comprehensive plan of improvement, which was the 
main purpose of the Board of Public Works, was pro- 
claimed as the scheme of municipal redemption in the 
following language quoted from its letter of June 20, 
1871: 

"To the Council of the District of Columbia: 

"It is estimated that $4,358,598 will be the proportion of the 

expense to be borne by the treasury of the District in making 

these improvements, and as in the opinion of the Board, that 

amount will be sufficient to complete them, the necessity of annual 
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appropriations so far as the prosecution of these works is con- 
cerned, will be obviated by the passage of the bill herein respect- 
fully recommended. " 

The optimism of the Board increased with the length 
of its argument until in the heat of enthusiasm it added : 
"The plan of the Board contemplates the completion of 
a great system of improvements without one dollar of 
increased tax upon the property holders of the District" 
(ibid.) 

What it really did incur in the three short years of its 
existence was something like this: 

Authorized or appropriated by the Leg- 
islative Assembly in bonds or cash . . $6,000,000 

Assessments on private property 3,000,000 

Cash appropriated by the United States . 4,000,000 

Debts incurred and paid in 3.65 bonds . . $13,000,000 



$26,000,000 



Only items relating to public works are included. Some 
have calculated that the Board of Public Works incurred 
obligations of more than $30,000,000. 

It was the contemplation of this status that led a prom- 
inent Senator who voted against Governor Shepherd's 
confirmation as one of the temporary Commissioners, to 
exclaim that while he had full confidence in the Governor's 
integrity and ability, he thought that the momentum of 
expenditure was too great for any one man to control. 
Nevertheless, I feel satisfied that if the Governor had 
been undisturbed he would have brought order out of 
chaos, as the administrative methods he applied after he 
became Governor, indicated that he realized the necessity 
of limiting further obligations for municipal development, 
to the horizon of financial solvency, and ignoring the 
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allurements of an interminable vista of impecunious enter- 
prise. When it is considered that the average annual real 
estate assessment in the District for the period covered by 
the operations of the Board of Public Works was a little 
less than $85,000,000, and that the annual personal assess- 
ment only averaged about $12,000,000, and that the annual 
miscellaneous receipts from licenses, etc., were less 
than $200,000, yielding a total annual revenue of about 
$1,500,000, exclusive of the cash capriciously appropriated 
by the Government of the United States as shown above, 
principally for paving and other work done in front of its 
own property, the apprehension of Congress in the prem- 
ises does not seem entirely unfounded. 

The Legislative Assembly of the District was little 
more than a recording instrument of the will of the Board 
of Public Works, so far as legislation affecting the purview 
of that Board was concerned; although many of the mem- 
bers of both the Council and the House of Delegates were 
citizens of conspicuous ability, and the enactments of the 
Assembly were as a rule manifestations of sagacious public 
spirit. 

The balance of power in the District's electorate while 
the Territorial form of government was in operation, from 
May 1871 until June 20, 1874, rested in the suffrage of 
former negro slaves who had then but recently become 
denizens of the District as refugees from bondage in the 
slave-holding states, and in negroes from the adjacent 
farms of Maryland and Virginia who were temporarily 
imported into the District from time to time for voting 
purposes. Both classes had but little comprehension of 
the questions they thus aided to decide, but on the prin- 
ciple that the end justifies the means, rendered the Na- 
tional Capital a memorable service in furthering the move- 
ment for its physical betterment. 

No reference to the official career of Governor Shepherd 
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would be just without a complimentary mention of the 
cooperation of General 0. E. Babcock, Corps of Engineers, 
U. S. A., then in charge of Public Buildings and Grounds, 
and acting as Private Secretary to President Grant, who 
by improving the spaces and circles formed by the inter- 
section of streets and avenues, substantially as they are 
today, kept pace with the accomplishments of that Board. 
The contemporary reward of his enterprising devotion to 
the general welfare, was a large share in the criticism 
then directed against those engaged in the revolutionary 
campaign for municipal progress. 

On January 22, 1872, a memorial signed by 1,000 citi- 
zens and taxpayers was presented to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, charging the Board of Public Works and other 
officials with extravagance and mismanagement. It was 
referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
The Committee made a lengthy investigation which re- 
sulted in a majority and a minority report (H. R. Report 
No. 72, 42nd Congress, 2nd Session). The former was 
strongly in favor of the policies and acts of the defendants, 
and the other in some respects adverse. One of the two 
dissenters bore the portentous name of Roosevelt. The 
majority report contained a recommendation that the Dis- 
trict is entitled to appropriations from Congress correspond- 
ing to the valuation of the property owned by the United 
States. As this memorial was intended as an attack upon 
Mr. Shepherd, the result was substantially his vindica- 
tion. 

On September 13, 1873, Mr. Shepherd was appointed 
Governor of the District of Columbia, vice Governor 
Cooke who on that date resigned as Governor of the Dis- 
trict that he might devote his entire time to his private 
affairs. Mr. Henry A. Willard succeeded Governor Shep- 
herd as Vice-President of the Board of Public Works. 
As Governor, Mr. Shepherd made no material changes in 
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the policy or methods of administering the District 
government, but was principally occupied in avoiding 
embarrassments in the conduct of the District's official 
business due to the inadequacy of the revenue which had 
been entailed by the demands for funds to meet the cost 
of executing street improvements. 

Congress early in his term as Governor, in compliance 
with persistent efforts of many of the leading property 
owners of the District, who again charged the District gov- 
ernment with extravagance and mismanagement, appointed 
a Joint Committee of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives to investigate the conduct and efficiency of 
the Board of Public Works and other features of the Dis- 
trict government. While this investigation developed 
nothing dishonorable to Governor Shepherd, it showed a 
complicated and apparently insolvent condition of affairs 
which seemed to call for a readjustment of the municipal 
situation by disinterested hands, and led to his practical 
retirement from public office. Congress accordingly 
abolished that Board and all other paraphernalia of the 
Territorial form of government, on June 20, 1874, including 
the office of Governor and established in its stead a govern- 
ment by three temporary Commissioners. Although 
President Grant manitested his undiminished confidence 
in the ability and probity of Governor Shepherd, by nomi- 
nating him as one of the temporary Commissioners, the 
Senate deemed it advisable to start the new regime with 
new agents, and by a vote of thirty-six noes to six in the 
affirmative, on June 23, 1874, refused to confirm him. 
His failure to control the complex conditions of his environ- 
ment, exemplified again that all men have their limitations ; 
that greatness is a myth, and that achievement is re- 
stricted to adventitious opportunity. 
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11 Ambition goads our powers, but to gain 
Visions of heights we strive to reach — in vain. 
The most we can achieve tends but to prove 
The vanity of Pride. Life's goal is Love." 

His subsequent career was principally as a resident of 
Mexico engaged in the business of mining. During the 
years he was in public life, as a member of the Board of 
Public Works and as Governor, his official duties monopo- 
lized his time and energies to such an extent that his 
private business and fortune were practically sacrificed, 
so that he was obliged to begin his private business anew. 
He chose to accept the opportunity to engage in business 
in Mexico which then presented, the most promising 
field for his energies. He revisited the District of Colum- 
bia twice; the second time in 1887, and on the 6th of Octo- 
ber of that year reviewed, from a stand south of the Treas- 
ury Department Building, an imposing demonstration by 
the people of the District in his honor. 

I have never heard another male voice that was equal to 
his in richness and fullness of tone as an implement of con- 
versation, nor a laugh that was more musical and uncon- 
strained. If he had studiously applied his talents to public 
speaking he readily could have attained distinction as an 
orator. 

His merits were heroic. His failings those of super- 
abundant physical strength and its temptations, and the 
ruthless impulse which is usually a concomitant of effect- 
ive ambition in official or business life. 

" Whose eye is fixed upon the mountains head, 
Recks not the gowan's rights beneath his tread, 
Justice nor sentiment; nor praise nor blame, 
Divert his steps, where Lust aspires to Fame." 

He judged men by their merits alone. As an employer 
in his private business as well as in public affairs, he was 
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ever zealous to recognize and reward attentive and efficient 
service, but language could not provide him with exple- 
tives sufficiently numerous or intense to express his dis- 
approval of careless or unfaithful performance of duty. 
The exhibition of the latter quality of his temper when 
driven to distraction by the irritations and embarrassments 
of business and official cares, especially while harried by 
the exasperating incidents of the Congressional investiga- 
gations, engendered many enmities, but all whom he 
offended in this way were soon placated by his frank 
amends where the aggrieved were susceptible of the con- 
ciliation it was his nature to propose after the abatement 
of the exciting cause. I never heard any of his worthy 
employes speak otherwise than kindly of his treatment of 
them. 

Like all successful leaders he owed much to his tact. 
There is a story that once upon a time a thirsty tramp was 
looking through an open barroom door, at a burly well 
dressed customer, who after drinking told the bartender 
to "Put it on the slate," and was answered by a smiling 
assent. This seemed to the wistful tramp such an easy 
way to slake his own thirst, that he too went in and took a 
drink and sought to liquidate the debt by a like allusion 
to the "slate." He was kicked out for his presumption, 
but returned and asked why his treatment differed from 
that accorded to his predecessor. To which the bartender 
replied: "It is part of my business to know whom to kick." 
The Governor rarely kicked the wrong man! 

I was his Secretary during his entire term as Governor, 
and for a short time the acting Secretary of the Board of 
Public Works, but only once heard him use an impatient 
word about the office, which was when he entrusted a part 
of his annual report to Col. W. G. Moore and me to review. 
We made a rearrangement of a favorite expression, and 
when he was reviewing the manuscript, we heard him re- 
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mark from the next room in a deep gutteral undertone 
" Somebody's been too d — d smart." Which we felt that 
we deserved for not having profited by the fate of Gil Bias. 

As a friend he was devoted, considerate, constant and 
liberal to a fault; as a companion he was ideally uncon- 
ventional, genial, jovial and democratic. Although a 
vindictive enemy, he did not go out of his way to indulge 
his animosities. In no sense a temperate man, he was 
neither an intemperate one nor a glutton. While he was 
too sensible to be a practical joker, he was promotive of 
hilarity at all social gatherings, as he was a leader in other 
affairs of life; but on staid occasions, he displayed an 
inherent dignity upon which no frivolity or assurance 
cared to presume. 

As a host he was ideal. The humblest guest received 
as considerate attention as the proudest. In this as in all 
other phases of his social and domestic relations, he was 
gracefully assisted by the consummate tact and kindliness 
of his accomplished wife. 

The temerity of his resolution, and the intrepidity by 
which it was sustained, were typically illustrated in the per- 
emptory removal, by his orders, of the tracks of the Balti- 
more and Ohio railroad from First street, west, where they 
had been laid and used as military necessity, but without 
warrant of law, during the Civil War. This line of track 
extended from the Long Bridge at the southern terminus 
of Maryland avenue, along that avenue to First street, 
west, then to Indiana avenue, and thence to the Baltimore 
and Ohio railroad station at New Jersey avenue and C 
street, northwest, and obstructed the work of improving 
the streets. When it is considered that Mr. John W. Garrett, 
the then President of that road, was as influential in the 
political and financial world at that time as J. Pierpont 
Morgan in the height of his power, the audacity of that 
act, although in the discharge of a public duty, was a 
phase of moral grandeur. 
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Not less decisive was the destruction of the old Northern 
Liberty Market House at the intersection of New York 
and Massachusetts avenues, northwest, where the Public 
Library Building now stands. About seven o'clock on 
the evening of September 3, 1872, Thomas M. Plowman, 
with about two hundred laborers, acting under instruc- 
tions from the Board of Public Works, tore down the low 
unsightly structure of which this market consisted, with- 
out having given notice or warning to the dealers who 
rented the stands in it. During the progress of the 
demolition of this structure two of these dealers who 
went into it to secure their property were accidentally 
killed there. 

In both cases prompt action became necessary by the 
imminence of injunction proceedings which might have 
indefinitely delayed the progress of improvements. In 
fact the constant threat of interference by the courts or 
by Congress was the stimulus to the feverish haste with 
which all of the work of the Board of Public Works was 
done, and a leading cause of its consequent expensiveness 
for which the Board is often reproached. 

There were other giants of those days who were associ- 
ated with him in his great work. His case is no excep- 
tion to the rule that the Hero's wreath which history 
weaves, is largely twined with laurels gathered through 
the thought and toil of others. But he eminently pos- 
sessed the talent and power for leadership. The responsi- 
bility and guidance were his, and public opinion has justly 
attached to the name of Governor Alexander Robey 
Shepherd, the dominant fame of effecting the improvements 
in the physical status of the National Capital which ter- 
minated the efforts for its removal, and started it on the 
way to become a stimulus to the patriotic pride of every 
American and an object of universal admiration. 

Although he occasionally emphasized his remarks under 
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unusual provocation, by forceful imprecation, so did 
George Washington. Both were profoundly pious in an 
humble consciousness of their relations to the Infinite, 
and gave witness of their convictions by faithful attend- 
ance at religious observances. His old messenger recently 
told me that it was the Governor's custom after his impul- 
sive outbursts, to go off by himself and ask the Lord to 
forget it. 

It is related of him that during one of the morning devo- 
tions while the family was kneeling in prayer, a cow got 
among the roses outside the open window just as he was 
beginning the prayer with "Oh Lord," when this noise 
attracted his attention and he followed this invocation 
with "Drive that damn cow out of the yard." Such char- 
acters cannot be justly judged by ordinary standards. 
In the crucible of genius they mingle invective and orison 
with such apparent compatibility that their foibles are 
noted both by Saint Peter and Mrs. Grundy with a sort 
of condoning lenience. He, as the poet says of Jim Blud- 
soe, "Wan't no saint," but a very human sort of a man, 
well fitted for the task the Almighty selected him to perform. 

It is a source of regret that the statue erected in his 
honor in front of the Municipal Building, and dedicated 
on May 3, 1909, represents him in his old age when phy- 
sical decay had begun to depict its inroads upon his coun- 
tenance, and the symmetry of his person had become im- 
paired by corpulence. The work for which he owes his 
celebrity was performed from his 36th to his 39th year, 
when he was ideally comely in person with a broad forehead 
which was the most impressive feature of his countenance. 

His statue should show him at the height of his physical 
and mental powers, as they were during his terms as Vice- 
President of the Board of Public Works and Governor; an 
Apollo in form, a giant in strength, with the lineaments 
of an able and dominating mind, illumined by a kindly, 
steadfast soul. 



